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SUMMARY 


The  critical  situation  in  respect  to  trucks,  tires,  and  tubes 
and  the  need  for  conserving  gasoline  and  labor  places  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility on  daily  cooperatives.    These  vital  resources  must  be 
conserved  in  the  interests  of  our  war  efforts  and  as  a  means  of 
assuring  continued  hauling  service  to  members. 

Rubber- tired  motor  vehicles  are  scheduled  to  handle  over  77 
billion  pounds  of  milk  and  cream  in  1942.    Under  the  present  hauling 
arrangements  this  would  involve  the  use  of  128,500  trucks  and  they 
would  travel  the  amazing  total  of  over  Z  billion  miles.    There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  nmber  of  trucks  and  the  road  mileage  can  be 
reduced  materially  and  still  leave  satisfactory  hauling  services. 
Numerous  research  studies  show  this  to  be  the  case,  and  several  co- 
operatives have  demonstrated  that  it  is  practical  to  attain  sub- 
stantial economies  through  a  systematic  job  of  planning  and 
reorganization . 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  reorganization  of 
the  hauling  system  is  to  obtain  a  complete  picture  of  existing  haul- 
ing arrangements.    The  next  step  is  to  plan  the  revised  system  so  as 
to  eliminate  all  waste,  duplication,  and  luinecessary  services.  Sav- 
ings vd.ll  ordinarily  follow  from  combining  and  consolidating  loads, 
rerouting,  limiting  the  service  rendered,  adjusting  the  frequency  of 
service,  and  controlling  self-delivery  and  exchange  hauling.    In  many 
instances,  a  substantial  conservation  will  be  achieved  only  by  re- 
allocating producers  among  the  various  outlets.    Likewise,  this  phase 
of  the  revised  plans  will  undoubtedly  encounter  the  greatest  obstacles. 
It  is  believed  manj'"  of  these  will  be  overcome  when  the  potential 
savings  in  resources  and  reduced  costs  to  producers  are  brought  to 
light. 

In  laying  out  the  revised  plan,  it  appears  best  to  start  with 
an  "ideal"  arrangement  recognizing  only  the  location  of  the  farms, 
the  production  of  milk  and  cream  on  each  farm,  where  the  plants  are 
located,  and  the  road  types.    Starting  with  these  data  and  the 
trucking  equipment  available,  a  complete  assembly  system  should  be 
laid  out. 

This  "ideal"  system,  however,  may  not  be  practical  enough  in 
all  aspects  to  permit  complete  adoption.    Therefore,  the  plan  should 
be  appraised  in  terms  of  its  vrorkableness  in  view  of  local  condi- 
tions.   No  plan  is  of  use  unless  it  can  be  put  into  operation. 
It  is  likely  that  concessions  will  have  to  be  made  in  different  di- 
rections.   But  these  deviations  should  always  be  measured  in  terms 
of  costs  as  compared  with  the  "ideal"  system. 


II 


The  paramount  objective  in  revising  the  hauling  structure  is 
to  conserve  ruVjber  and  equipment.    Market  reform  and  other  consid- 
erations are  secondary.    Thus,  in  putting  the  revised  plan  into 
operation,  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  industr;/  acceptance. 
Individual  objections  may  be  overcome  by  recognizing  existing 
rights  and  equities  and  making  appropriate  settlements. 

Cooperatives  can  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  improved 
hauling  structures  in  various  ways.    All  of  these  involve  control 
over  hauling.    The  solution  nay  be  in  organizing  trucking  coopera- 
tives, in  formal  hauling  contracts  with  private  haulers,  or  in 
taking  over  complete  ownership  of  trucks.    In  any  case,  if  coopera- 
tives are  to  fulfill  their  responsibility  toward  this  important 
problem,  they  must  be  ready  to  bring  about  significant  changes  in 
present  hauling  arrangements. 
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^Har  conditions  have  throm  a  strong  spotlight  on  the  local  haul- 
ing or  procurement  of  milk  and  cream.    Already  a  vital  though  often 
neglected  phase  of  the  marketing  of  dairy  products  in  the  United  States, 
hauling  has  becom.e  even  more  important  under  war  conditions.    The  cri- 
tical shortages  of  tires,  tubes,  and  trucks,  and  the  need  for  conserving 
gasoline  and  labor  sharply  emphasize  the  fact  that  milk  and  cream  haul- 
ing arrangements  are  far  short  of  maximiim  efficiency  in  most  areas. 
Repeated  research  studies  have  shown  clearly  that  this  hauling  could 
be  done  equally  as  vfgll  vdth  fewer  trucks,  with  less  mileage  traveled, 
and  at  a  lower  cost  to  producers.    Farmers'  cooperatives  have  proved 
in  many  areas  that  these  savings  can  be  made  on  a  practical  basis 
through  a  systematic  job  of  planning  and  reorganization. 

Under  these  conditions,  one  of  the  most  tangible  contributions 
which  organized  dairymen  can  make  to  the  winning  of  the  war  is  to 
help  in  every  way  possible  to  halt  the  needless  consumption  of  the 
valuable  resources  being  used  in  hauling  milk  and  cream.  Conservation 
plans  need  to  be  started  imraediately  so  that  the  existing  equipment 
can  be  stretched  over  a  m.uch  longer  period  of  service,  and  so  that  new 
equipment  directed  to  this  use,  if  such  equipment  is  available,  can  be 
held  to  the  minimum.    Such  conservation  programs  will  not  only  help 
to  win  the  war  by  saving  rubber  and  t  rucks  for  military  use  —  they 
will  also  insure  dairymen  and  consumers  of  dairy  products  here  and  in 
other  anti-Axis  nations  that  satisfactory  hauling  service  will  be  pro- 
vided for  some  time  to  come.    In  addition,  such  programs  will  promote 
lower  hauling  charges  to  dairymen  by  making  the  system  more  efficient. 


17    This  report  v^as  prepared  by  Louis  F.  Herrmann,  Paul  E.  QuintusJ 
and  William  C.  V/elden,  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division. 
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The  material  contained  in  this  report  is  designed  primarily  to 
assist  farmers'  dairy  marketing  cooperatives  and  other  groups  in 
their  study  and  analysis  of  present  hauling  arrangements,  and  in 
their  development  of  conservation  programs.    It  is  based  largely  on 
previous  research  studies  of  milk  and  cream  hauling  arrangements  in 
various  local  market  areas,  and  on  information  which  has  been  accu- 
mulated regarding  the  experiences  of  cooperatives  in  this  field.  Of 
necessity  much  of  the  information  is  somewhat  general  in  character, 
and  some  of  the  specific  suggestions  may  not  apply  at  all  in  partic- 
ular areas.    The  general  principles  involved,  however,  should  be 
applicable,  and  should  provide  a  working  guide  for  the  study  and 
formulation  of  hauling  arrangements  in  various  markets  and  produc- 
tion areas. 

The  Size  of  the  Hauling  Job 

More  and  more  in  recent  year's  the  first  stages  in  the  marketing 
of  milk  and  cream  have  been  built  aro\ind  rubber- tired  motor  vehicles. 
With  the  expanded  production  goals  for  milk  in  1942,  it  is  estimated 
that  over  100  billion  pounds  of  milk  or  its  equivalent  in  the  form 
of  cream  will  have  to  be  moved  to  market.    Actual  pounds  of  product 
to  be  moved  will  probably  be  bet^veen  75  and  80  billion  pounds,  since 
much  of  the  milk  designed  for  butter  manufacture  vrLll  leave  the  farm 
in  the  form  of  cream  (see  table  1), 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  exactly  the  proportion  of  this  vol- 
ume which  is  transported  by  various  methods.  Undoubtedly  most  of  it 
leaves  the  farm  for  the  first  assembly  point  in  some  type  of  rubber- 
tired  motor  vehicle  —  farm  truck,  farm  auto,  retail  delivery  truck, 
small  pick-up  truck,  or  regular  milk  oi-  cre.un  hauling  truck.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  72  or  73  billion  pounds  which  v/ill  leave 
the  farm  in  the  form  of  whole  milk. 

Data  in  table  2  indicate  some  of  the  characteristics  of  hauling 
conditions  which  have  been  revealed  by  various  studies.    It  is  dan- 
gerous to  generalize  from  these  figures,  but  for  illustrative  purposes 
it  might  be  assumed  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  that  the  average  milk 
truck  carries  2,000  pounds,  the  average  cream  truck  carries  1,000 
pounds  of  cream,  and  the  average  producer-distributor  truck  carries 
700  pounds  of  milk  equivalent.    If  we  assume  further  that  the  bulk 
milk  trucks  travel  40  miles  per  day,  the  retail  trucks  40  miles,  and 
the  cream  trucks  80  miles,  ^7e  have  a  basis  for  estimating  loads  and 
mileages.    Using  these  data  gives  the  follovfing  national  totals:  (1) 
90,000  milk  trucks  traveling  3,600,000  miles  per  day;  (2)  11,000 
cream  trucks  traveling  880,000  miles  per  day;  and  (3)  27,500  farmers' 
m.ilk  delivery  trucks  traveling  1,100,000  miles  per  day.  Combined 
totals  are  128,500  trucks  and  5,530,000  miles  per  day.    The  mileage 
for  the  year,  vmder  these  assumptions,  is  the  amazing  total  of  over 
2  billion. 
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Table  1.    Estimated  quantities  of  milk  and  cream  to  be  assembled  in 
1942  1/ 


llilk  usage  : 

Million  : 

nound^  nri  Tk  • 
equivalent  ! 

Million  : 
pounds  to  ! 
be  hauled  ; 

Mi  T 1 i  on 

pounds  daily 
avprapp  to 
be  hauled 

PtoHiippt*— 1".Ti Vnj'fcoT's  for! 
retailing  s 

7,000  ; 

7,000  ! 

19.2 

Whole  milk  for  fluid  use  ; 

29,000  : 

29,000  ! 

79.5 

Whole  milk  for  butter, 
pov^der,  and  skim  prod- 
uc  ts  ! 

11,500  : 

11,500 

31.6 

Whole  milk  for  cheese  : 

10, 500  ! 

10,500  ! 

28.8 

IfVhole  milk  for  evaporated: 
and  condensed 

1  9,000 

:  9,000 

:  24.7 

Whole  milk  for  miscel- 
laneous products 

!  6,500 

6,500 

17.8 

Cream  for  butter 

t  28,000 

3,900 

10.7 

Total 

:  101,500 

t      77,400  < 

212.3 

1/  Based  on  1942  production  goals  and  data  for  previous  years  on 
the  product  use  of  the  commercial  milk  supply,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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Actual  mileage  is  probably  in  excess  of  this  broad  estimate, 
large?..y  because  of  the  large  amount  of  self-hauling  and  exchange- 
hauling  among  farmers  in  their  own  small  trucks  or  passenger  cars. 
The  percentage  of  self-hauling  or  exchange-hauling  is  as  high  as  30 
percent  at  many  country  milk  receiving  stations  and  small  markets. 
It  is  as  high  as  100  percent  at  many  small  local  creameries.  This 
hauling  of  small  loads  is  partly  offset,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that 
many  regular  milJc  and  cream  trucks  are  hauling  much  more  than  the 
average  volumes  used  above. 

If  each  tire  is  good  for  50,000  miles  and  each  truck  good  for 
100,000  miles,  then  a  conservation  program  v/hich  saves  25  percent 
vdll,  in  one  year's  time,  save  the  full  life  of  40,000  to  60,000  new 
tires  and  the  full  life  of  5,000  new  trucks.    Stated  in  different 
terms,  such  a  program  will  mean  that  30,000  to  40,000  trucks  and 
sets  of  tires  now  used  for  hauling  milk  or  cream  can  be  vrithdrawn 
from  service.    They  can  be  diverted  to  more  essential  uses  or  placed 
in  reserve  until  the  equipment  which  is  left  in  use  vrears  out. 

How  Much  Can  Be  Saved  by  Replanning 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  local 
market  areas,  milk  and  cream  could  be  hauled  from  farms  to  the  first 
point  of  assembly  with  far  fewer  trucks  and  xuith  much  less  mileage 
than  is  now  the  case.    Many  thorough  research  studies  have  been  made 
of  this  phase  of  marketing.    They  all  show  that  completely  adequate 
hauling  service  can  be  rendered  mth  less  equipm.ent  and  less  travel. 
They  show  that  small  trucks  are  being  used  where  larger  ones  would 
be  suitable,  that  trucks  are  not  fully  loaded,  that  adjoining  routes 
overlap  each  other  to  an  unnecessary  extent,  that  excessive  time  is 
spent  in  giving  special  services  that  may  not  be  necessary,  and  that 
routes  serving  particular  plants  or  markets  are  extended  much  further 
than  necessary.    By  correcting  these  conditions,  it  has  been  shown 
in  these  studies  that  tremendous  reductions  would  be  possible  in  the 
number  of  routes,  in  the  number  of  trucks,  and  in  the  daily  mileage 
necessary  to  provide  the  producers  ^/idth  complete  hauling  service. 

In  s\OT]Tiary  form,  the  results  of  a  few  of  these  studies  may  be 
cited  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  extent  of  potential  savings.  A 
recent  study  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island  (13)  revealed  that  25  larger 
trucks  and  6  smaller  trucks  could  haul  the  milk  now  hauled  by  51 
trucks  of  various  sizes.    The  total  daily  mileage  of  all  trucks  could 
be  reduced  from  4,017  to  2,258  miles.    In  Lenawee  County,  Michigan, 
310  miles  of  truck  travel  could  be  reduced  to  142  miles  by  replanning, 
according  to  a  recent  study  by  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (23).    In  St.  Louis  a  detailed  study  (2)  in  one  section  of  the 
milkshed  concluded  that  26  routes  with  852  miles  of  travel  could  be 
replaced  by  13  routes  covering  a  total  of  541  miles.    In  an  Iowa 
township  where  detailed  records  were  secured  (17),  the  route-mileage 
was  3  times  the  total  mileage  of  roads,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
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this  mileage  could  be  reduced  50  percent.    A  rerouting  and  replanning 
job  around  a  receiving  station  in  the  Philadelphia  milkshed  (19) 
demonstrated  that  6  trucks  could  nov,-  do  the  job  previously  done  by 
9  trucks,  4  exchange-haulers,  and  6  self- haulers.    Total  mileage  could 
be  reduced  from  256  to  153  miles.    For  Hartford,  Connecticut,  it  was 
estimated  in  a  recent  study  (4)  that  29  trucks  covering  1,540  miles 
per  day  could  serve  the  er»tire  milkshed,  whereas  nearly  100  trucks 
covering  v/ell  over  o,000  miles  per  day  have  been  engaged  in  milk  col- 
lection for  this  market. 

The  resu].ts  of  sor.e  of  these  and  other  studies  ai-e  summarized 
in  table  3,  to  sho^v  the  percentage  savings  possible  through  complete 
reorganization  and  replanning.    This  is  further  indicated  by  a  more 
careful  examination  of  more  detailed  fig^ares  for  specific  areas. 
Table  4,  for  example,  sliov/s  the  nature  and  rated  capacity  used  in 
hauling  to  country  plants  in  St.  Louis  in  1953-34.    Rated  capacity 
of  these  vehicles  averaged  2,770  pounds.    Actually  on  244  of  these 
routes  the  average  load  v/as  only  1,321  pounds.    Full  rated  capacity 
would  permit  more  than  doubling  average  loads,  whereas  loading  beyond 
rated  capacity,  which  is  entirely  feasible  under  ordinary  conditions, 
would  perrait  even  further  reductions. 

Table  3.    Summary  of  savings  in  trucks  and  mileage  indicated  by 


research  studies 


Perceritaje  saving  in 


Market 


ilumbcr  of  trucks 


Miles  of  travel 


Lena^.vee  County,  Michigan  (23) 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  (1) 

San  Francisco,  California  (22) 

Butler  County,  Imm  (17) 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  (2) 

Daj^ton,  Ohio  (2) 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  (13) 


50 
36 
39 
40 
71 


70 


54 

1/  16-20 


50 
37 
38 
44 
51 
49 


1/  By  merely  eliminating  duplication  of  collection  mileage. 
2/  Unpublished  study  by  Alan  I'.acLeod  and  others.  Mew  England  Re- 
search Council,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Table  4.    Equipment  used  in  transporting  milk  on  commercial  routes 

from  farms  to  country  plants,  St.  Louis  niilkshed,  1933-34  (2). 


Number  of  ; 

Total  rated 

Equipment  s 

routes  : 

capacity 

Poland  s 

Trucks 

1/4 

ton  : 

1 

X  < 

t  0\J\J 

1/2 

ton  J 

24  ! 

I  24,000 

3/4 

ton  ! 

3  1 

4,500 

1 

ton  ! 

:  38 

:  76,000 

1-  1/2 

ton  ! 

!  197 

!  591,000 

2 

ton  s 

13 

!        52, 000 

3 

ton  ! 

I  2 

!  12,000 

3-  1/2 

ton 

:  1 

\  7,000 

4 

1 

f  8,000 

Subtotal  ! 

230 

!  775,000 

Average  i 

!  2,770 

Other  vehicles  ! 

Autos 

!  6 

Auto  trailers 

;  2 

Wagons 

t  16 

Vehicles  of  unknovm 

capacity- 

25 

Total 

t  329 

Another  study,  covering  cream  routes  in  Ohio,  shoived  similar  con- 
ditions (see  table  5).    Total  rated  capacities  of  67  trucks  was 
171,500  po^jnds,  whereas  the  load  being  carried  was  about  127,000  pounds. 
Thus,  over  25  percent  of  the  rated  capacity  vras  idle,  and  an  even 
greater  proportion  of  the  practical  capacity  was  not  being  used. 
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Table  5,    Sizes  of  trucks  used  in  cream  hauling  in  southwestern 
Ohio  (14) 


Size  in  ton  capacity  : 

Number  of 
true  ks 

Total  rated 
;  capacity 

Pounds 

1/4  ton  ! 

1/2  ton    ■  ! 
3/4  ton  ! 
1  ton 

1-  1/4  ton  ! 
1-  1/2  ton 

3          ton  ! 

4 

:  4 
Z 

I  11 
1 

44  ! 

1 

;  2,000 
!  4,000 
t  3,000 
:  22,000 
:  2,500 
132,000 
6,000 

Total 

!  67 

171,500 

These  facts  are  further  illustrated  by  the  data  in  tables  6,  7, 
and  8,  shovdng  progressive  stages  in  the  reorganization  of  hauling 
arrangements  in  Orleans  Couiity,  Vermont,    Table  6  contains  descrip- 
tive information  on  arrangements  at  the  time  of  the  study.    Table  7 
illustrates,  by  comparison  with  the  previous  table,  the  changes  vdiich 
could  be  made  vdthout  shifting  any  of  the  producers  to  another  plant. 
The  data  in  table  8  summarize  the  arrangements  v;hich  ivould  be  possible 
througli  directing  producers  to  deliver  to  the  plant  nearest  their  farm. 


Table  6.    Existing  tnack  use  and  mileage  for  milk  hauling  in 
Orleans  County,  Vermont  1/ 


:    Number  of 

:  Daily 

Type  of  truck 

:  trucks 

:  I.iileage 

Insulated  van 

6  ! 

344 

Large  stalce  (100  cans  or  more) 

!  52 

1,635 

Small  stake  (less  than  100  cans) 

:  22 

474 

Pick-up 

21 

454 

Total  ! 

101  : 

2,907 

1/  See  footnote  No.  2,  table  3. 
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Table  7.    Necessarj'-  truck  use  and  mileage  in  Orleans  County,  Vermont 
folloi'dng  reorganization  wi.thout  shifting  producers  to 
nearest  plant  1/ 


:    Number  of  ; 

Daily 

Type  of  truck 

trucks 

mileage 

Insulated  van 

r             6  ! 

j 1,698 

Large  stake  ! 

5Z  i 

Small  stales 

:  4 

:        ■  57 

Total 

5  62 

1,755 

1/  wSee  table  6. 


Table  8.  Necessary  truck  use  and  mileage  in  Orleans  County,  Vermont 
folloTrLng  reorganisation  and  sMfting  producers  to  nearest 
plant  1/ 


Type  01  truck 

NiLmoer  of  : 
trucks  : 

Daily 
Mileage 

Insulated  van  ! 
Large  stake 

Small  stake  ! 
Total 

6  I 
52 

3  : 

(  1>385 

I                    61  ! 

l,42lj 

1/  See  tables  6  and  7. 


The  more  practical  side  of  replanning  and  reorganization,  of 
course,  is  putting  the  revised  plans  into  operation.    Few  detailed 
records  are  available  to  shovr  precisely  what  has  been  done  following 
these  studies,  but  sone  of  the  general  results  are  known.    In  Dayton, 
Ohio,  bhe  famers'  cooperative  association,  folloT"ri.ng  a  detailed 
study,  rerouted  all  trucks,  reduced  tVie  number  of  trucks  from  54  to 
37,  and  reduced  hauling  rates.    The  association  acquired  by  direct 
purchase  the  equity  of  haulei'S  in  tb.eir  established  routes,  and  took 
over  complete  control  of  hauling  except  for  owning  the  trucks.  Sav- 
ings, during  the  first  year  under  the  revised  plans,  more  than  repaid 
the  cost  of  purchasing  equities. 
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The  fanners'  cooperative  in  Portland,  Oregon,  has  gradually 
acquired  ownership  and  operation  of  both  of  its  milk  and  cream  trucks. 
3y  1939  it  was  operating  44  of  the  55  milk  trucks  hauling  to  Portland, 
Average  loads  on  its  enclosed  body  milk  trucks  v/ere  4,800  for  the 
year,  and  as  high  as  5  tons  or  over  on  individual  trucks  in  the  flush 
season. 

Many  other  associations  have  done  outstanding  jobs  along  this 
line,  including  those  in  Omaha,  Louisville,  and  Des  Moines.    In  most 
cases,  control  over  the  routes  has  been  secured  through  hauling  con- 
tracts or  through  lease  arrangements,  so  that  the  cooperative  may 
plan  routes  and  designate  conditions  of  service.    In  other  cases, 
the  producers  on  particular  routes  have  organized  separate  coopera- 
tives to  own  and  operate  their  milk  truck  on  a  cost  basis,  or  have 
organized  informally  -ind  selected  their  hauler  through  competitive 
bids.    Both  procedures  have  been  successful  in  particular  areas. 

The  principal  point  is,  however,  that  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  haphazard  and  unplanned  hauling  systems  which  were  allowed 
to  develop  in  most  areas  can,  as  a  practical  matter,  be  corrected 
to  a  large  extent.    S'/stemabic  study  and  I'eplanidng  coupled  with  the 
resourceful  efforts  of  organized  dairyrien  in  a  number  of  areas  have 
corrected  many  of  the  inefficiencies,    .'{here  no  such  effort  has  been 
made,  and  even  in  most  areas  where  substantial  progress  has  been 
made,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
to  conserve  vital  v;ar  materials  v/ithout  depriving  dairymen  of  ade- 
quate hauling  service. 

The  Nature  of  Existing  Hnialing  Arrangements 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  reorganization  of 
the  hauling  system  is  to  obtain  a  complete  and  detailed  factual  and 
statistical  description  of  the  present  system.    This  description  is 
a  valuable  research  result  in  itself,  but,  more  important,  it  pro- 
vides the  basic  data  for  developing  the  conservation  program.  In 
practically  all  cases,  the  following  information,  plus  any  additional 
available  facts  that  seem  to  be  pertinent,  should  be  obtained  at  the 
beginning: 

1.    The  location  of  each  producer's  farmstead  and  the  point 
at  which  his  milk  or  cream  is  loaded  on  the  truck, 

Z,    The  daily  quantity  of  milk  shipped  by  each  producer 
during  the  v;eek  or  month  of  liighest  production,  and 
during  the  5  to  6  months  of  lowest  production  for  the 
area. 
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3.  The  location  and  the  volume  of  milk  or  crearn  received  at 
each  receiving  plant  or  station  for  each  month  of  the 
year. 

4.  The  exact  route  followed  by  each  truck,  including  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  plants  served  on  the  route. 

5.  The  nature  and  load  capacity  (during  different  seasons) 
of  each  strip  of  road  traveled,  including  farm  lanes  or 
farm  roads. 

6.  The  capacity  (in  terms  of  milk  cans)  and  nature  of  truck 
equipment  now  used  on  each  route. 

7.  The  age  and  condition,  and  probable  life  or  necessary 
rate  of  replacement  for  all  existing  equipment. 

8.  The  time  schedule  of  each  trucker  in  serving  his  route. 

9.  The  type  of  service  rendered  on  each  route. 

10.  The  hauling  charges  paid  by  each  producer. 

11.  The  nature  of  any  formal  contractual  arrangements  or 
definite  imderstandings  and  agreements  between  haulers 
and  producers. 

12.  The  ownership  of  the  trucking  equipment  and  the  relation 
of  truck  drivers  to  owners  or  operators  of  the  routes. 

From  this  information  it  should  be  possible  to  prepare  in  short 
order  a  complete  analytical  summary  of  the  local  hauling  system. 
This  siammary  should  include  tabular  data  for  each  route  on  size  of 
truck,  number  of  miles  traveled,  and  average  load.    Such  data  should 
be  summarised  also  for  the  market  as  a  whole.    In  this  way  the  full 
statistical  story  of  the  present  system  can  be  available.  2/ 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  information  outlined  above  should  be 
shown  on  a  road  map  or  set  of  road  maps.    Probably  there  should  be  a 
map  for  each  route,  and  then  an  over-all  map  of  the  entire  area. 
These  maps  should  be  large  enough  and  detailed  enough  to  show  exact 

27    In  a  number  of  studies  along  this  line  it  has  been  found 
expedient  to  prepare  a  data  card  for  each  producer,  for  each  plant, 
and  for  each  route  and  hauler.    This  facilitates  analysis  of  the 
present  system  and  appraisal  of  suggested  revisions. 
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locations  of  farmsteads  and  the  nature  of  various  roads  and  highways. 
Through  the  use  of  colored  pins  or  tacks,  it  has  been  possible  in 
some  previous  studies  in  this  field  to  portray  the  entire  hauling 
arrangement  most  vividly  on  a  single  map.  3/ 

The  securing  of  the  information  needed  for  a  thorough  analysis 
and  replanning  will  probably  be  relatively  simple  in  some  areas  but 
seems  likely  to  be  more  difficult  and  to  take  some  little  time  in 
other  areas.    As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  impractical  to  take  the 
time  to  contact  individual  producerv?  except  those  that  come  to  the 
plant  to  deliver  their  own  milk,  or  their  ovm  plus  that  of  a  few 
neighbors.    Weight  records  of  the  plant  at  which  the  milk  is  received 
should  be  one  of  the  best  sources  of  data.    Such  records  are  usually 
set  up  by  hauling  routes  and  show  many  of  the  figures  needed.  These 
records,  or  satisfactory  suinmaries  of  them  on  payroll  sheets,  may  be 
obtained  directly  from  the  plant  operators,  or  in  some  cases  from  co- 
operative associations,  Federal  market  administrators,  or  State  milk 
control  boards  or  commissions.    Cooperative  associations  in  many 
cases  have  rather  complete  records  even  vjhere  they  do  not  operate 
the  receiving  plants  or  pay  the  producers.    The  fieldmen  of  coopera- 
tive associations  should  be  a  prolific  source  of  infoimation  on  many 
of  the  points  mentioned,  especially  farm  locations  and  type  of  ser- 
vice.   The  same  is  tnie  with  respect  to  health  authorities  and  local 
inspectors.    The  haulers  or  truck  driven:  themselves,  of  course,  can 
be  relied  upon  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  information  needed. 

If  any  of  the  agencies  are  not  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  col- 
lection of  data,  the  job  is  complicated  and  lengthened,  but  is  not 
made  impossible.    It  seems  quite  likely  that  there  vn.ll  be  such  cases 
of  unwillingness,  both  ainong  haulers  and  among  plant  operators  — 
even  those  vrho  do  not  ovm  any  of  the  trucks.    The  alternatives  in 
such  cases  mil  be  to  attempt  to  overcome  their  objections  by  publi- 
city 01'  other  pressure,  to  atterapit  to  secure  the  data,  elsewhere,  or 
to  spend  more  time  and  secure  as  much  of  the  information  as  possible 
through  observation  and  other  methods.    V.'hen  the  conservation  programs 
are  publicized  and  gain  momentum  on  a  national  basis,  it  is  believed 
that  much  of  the  loca].  opposition  may  tend  to  disappear, 

37    A  variety  of  maps  may  be  available  here,  such  as  soil  sur- 
vey  maps,  quadrangle  maps  of  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  county 
or  State  highway  maps,  and  locally  or  privately  prepared  plot  maps. 
For  planning  purposes,  it  may  be  desirable  to  prepare  from  these  a 
special  map  showing  only  roads  and  dairy  farms  so  as  to  allow  the 
maximum  of  analytical  data  on  hauling.    As  an  alternative,  it  may 
be  feasible  to  prepare  one  master  map  of  the  area  and  then  to  sketch 
and  plan  possible  revisions  through  the  use  of  tracing  paper.  The 
best  procedure  in  each  case  vdll  depend  on  the  maps  available  and 
the  detail  with  which  the  analysis  is  made  on  the  basis  of  maps. 
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All  governmental  agencies  —  local,  State,  and  Federal  —  will 
be  vitally  interested  in  the  development  of  these  conservation  plans, 
and  mdoubterily  ^;ri.ll  be  willing  to  cooperate  fully  in  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  data  on  the  existing  arrangements.    The  cooperative 
should  feel  free,  therefore,  to  call  upon  such  agencies  —  State  col- 
leges, extension  services,  milk  control  authorities,  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  — 
for  technical  advice  and  assistance.    In  the  past,  it  has  been  possible 
to  spend  considerable  tine  in  collecting  and  studying  information  of 
this  tj'pe,  but  it  is  believed  that  with  full  cooperation  on  all  sides 
it  can  be  done  satisfactorily  in  very  short  order.    Speed  is  necessary 
and  desirable  in  order  to  stop  waste  and  start  the  conservation  pro- 
gram —  so  much  so  that  consideration  of  speed  may  outweigh  the  need 
for  detailed  completeness  or  exact  accuracy  in  many  cases. 

As  indicated  above,  these  factual  data  on  existing  hauling  ar- 
rangements are  prima^j-ly  u'^eful  as  a  basis  for  plamiing  a  new  system 
that  uses  less  eqnipi>i=nt  and  less  rubber.    Their  summary  and  analysis, 
however,  especially  the  mapping  of  routes  and  the  tabulations  of 
average  loads,  number  of  trucks,  and  number  of  miles,  will  be  a  valu- 
able research  result.    They  will  be  useful  in  the  caxapaign  to  get  the 
conservation  program  vinder  v.-ay  —  to  gain  support  for  it  among  pro- 
ducers and  haulers.    They  -will  be  especially  valuable  as  a  base  point 
from  which  to  measure  the  savings  Y/hich  the  conservation  program  will 
raal^e  possible. 

Planning  the  Re-'/ised  System 


With  all  this  information  available,  the  job  of  laying  out  a  more 
efficient  hauling  system  should  be  fairly  easy.    Many  of  the  v/orst  prac- 
tices have  been  tolerated  merely  because  the  management  and  the  patrons 
have  never  had  a  clear  picture  of  the  existing  situation.    The  first 
step  of  mapping  the  routes  v;ill  ordinarily  show  many  instances  virhere 
mileage  can  and  should  be  reduced.    For  example,  on  the  first  mapping 
of  its  routes,  an  Iowa  creamery  noted  that  its  ovm  truck  serv-ed  a  patron 
2-|  miles  off  the  main  route  of  travel.    With  the  back  haul,  tnere  were 
5  miles  of  sidero2.ds  for  one  patron.    A  large  patron  possibly  might 
have  justified  the  extra  time  and  the  added  travel,  but  an  examination 
of  the  patrons'  records  revealed  that  the  volume  was  small — ""rell  below 
the  average  for  all  patrons.    It  was  clear  that  the  amount  collected 
for  hauling  would  not  anywhere  near  cover  the  cost  of  rendering  the  ser- 
vice.   Fui'ther  investigation  brought  out  that  the  patron  in  question 
was  the  haul.er's  brother-in-law.    Illustrations  of  this  kind  of  ineffi- 
ciency can  be  duplicated  tire  and  again.    Mo  one  knows  the  exact  number 
of  cases  because  only  relatively  few  routes  have  ever  been  analyzed  so 
that  these  things  can  be  discovered.    This  and  other  factors  which  need 
to  be  given  careful  consideration  in  planning  the  revised  system  are 
discussed  in  tliis  section. 
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Combining  and  Consolidating  Loads 

It  goes  without  saying  that  maximum  hauling  efficiency  is 
attained  vihen  full  loads  are  collected  in  a  minimum  of  distance. 
After  the  patrons  to  be  served  are  determined  and  after  they  have 
been  spotted  in  respect  to  type  of  road  and  volume  of  production, 
the  next  step  is  to  fit  the  available  hauling  equipment  to  the  job 
to  be  done.    In  many  cases,  it  would  be  desirable  to  switch  to 
larger  trucks  than  those  presently  being  used  for  main  road  travel, 
and  perhaps  to  smaller  trucks  for  certain  out-of-the-vmy  areas. 
But  if  trucks  of  ideal  capacities  are  not  to  be  had,  the  least  that 
can  be  done  is  to  load  existing  equipment  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  all  the  information  regarding  truck  capaci- 
ties for  cans  and  road  ty]Des  will  be  needed  because  these  work  to 
limit  the  extent  of  the  route.    Another  limit  is  the  amount  of  milk 
that  can  be  picked  up  between  the  time  producers  have  finished  their 
morning  milking  and  the  time  the  truck  must  return  to  the  plant.  The 
plan  for  the  new  system,  therefore,  begins  with  ].isting  the  truck 
capacities,  the  number  of  cans  to  be  collected,  and  the  length  of  the 
pick-up  day. 

One  point  regarding  truck  capacity  must  not  be  overlooked.  If 
it  is  the  body  style  rather  than  road  conditions  or  load  limits  that 
controls  the  capacity  for  cans,  definite  gains  might  be  made  by  chang- 
ing the  body.    Perhaps  double  decking  vdll  help  considerably.  Ttiis 
is  usually  associated  with  enclosed  bodies,  which  raises  a  further  con- 
sideration.   Enclosed  bodies  represent  a  progressive  step  and  are  not 
to  be  discouraged.    At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  enclosed  bodies  now 
in  use  are  cumbersome,  home-made  affairs  which  are  excessively  heavy 
in  terms  of  capacity  for  cans.    Some  trucks  are  near  the  load  limit 
before  any  milk  or  cream  is  picked  up.    Thus,  whatever  the  advantages 
of  enclosed  bodies  (they  may  be  required  by  ordinance)  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  hauling  because  of 
the  extra  weight  that  must  be  carried.    Light  yet  strong  construction 
is  particularly  essential. 

In  laying  out  the  routes  for  fuller  loads,  a  goal  of  so  many  cans 
for  trucks  of  each  capacity  might  be  established.    It  is  necessary,  of 
course,  to  organize  tfie  routes  so  that  the  equipment  will  handle  all 
the  volume  in  the  peak  season.    In  the  case  of  cream  routes,  increased 
frequency  of  service  tends  to  take  care  of  the  spring  and  summer  flush. 
Trailers  can  frequently  be  used  on  milk  routes  to  tide  over  the  peak 
without  having  expensive  trucking  equipment  eithe-r  idle  or  lightly 
loaded  during  the  short  season.    At  best  it  is  recognized  that  the 
average  loads  will,  of  necessity,  be  less  than  the  peak  loads.  It 
may  be  possible  in  the  v.dnter  season  to  transfer  more  loads  from  stub 
routes  to  larger  trucks,  with  fev^rer  trucks  making  the  trip  to  the  plant. 
In  the  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  trucks  might  have  to  make  the 
full  trip  to  the  plant. 
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In  some  areas,  the  analysis  will  undoubtedly  show  that  many  of 
the  partial  loads  are  the  result  of  a  patron  having  organized  a  small 
route  in  his  neighborhood.    This  condition  ^vill  have  to  be  eliminated, 
either  by  assigning  the  haulers  in  question  full  routes  or  by  discon- 
tinuing their  services.    Closely  related  to  this  problem  is  the  more 
acute  situation  where  patrons  deliver  their  own  milk  or  where  it  is 
delivered  under  exchange  arrangements  vdth  neighbors.    This  is  given 
special  consideration  under  the  next  heading. 

Limiting  Self-delivery  and  Exchange  Hauling 

In  instances  where  truck  routes  are  used  to  supplement  self- 
deliverj'  or  exchange  hauling,  and  this  is  tj'pical  in  many  manufactur- 
ing areas,  some  real  questions  arise  in  connection  with  establishing 
efficient  routes.    Many  plants  have  high-cost  routes  because  their 
routes  are  pockmarked  v/ith  direct  delivery  patrons.    Even  if  a  plant 
serves  an  exclusive  territory',  it  cannot  have  maximum  hauling  effi-' 
ciency  if  half  the  patrons  along  the  route  of  travel  are  passed  up  be- 
cause they  deliver  their  own  product.    And  even  the  most  superficial 
analysis  shov/s  that  the  aggregate  hauling  mileage  is  materially  greater 
under  self-delivei^'"  and  exchange  arrangements  than  with  well-arranged 
routes. 

An  unpublished  survey  made  by  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Ser- 
vice Division  showed  these  significant  facts:    The  cost  of  hauling 
cream  with  company-owned  trucks  in  an  Iowa  territory  was  roughly 
double  the  cost  of  hauling  in  a  Kansas  territory  of  comparable  road 
conditions  where  the  density  of  production  v/as  not  much  more  than  half 
as  great.    The  explanation  was  briefly  this.    The  Kansas  creamery 
served  nearly  all  the  patrons  in  its  territory  and  all  the  cream  came 
in  on  the  routes.    Each  truck  served  about  80  patrons  in  a  minimum  of 
distance  for  the  territory  involved.    3y  way  of  contrast,  about  half 
the  producers  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Iowa  creamery  shipped  to 
competing  plants  and  about  half  the  patrons  delivered  their  ovm  cream. 
Thus  the  Iowa  trucks  served  about  one  farm  out  of  four  and  this  condi- 
tion much  more  than  offset  the  advantage  of  relatively  denser  production. 

This  is  not  just  an  isolated  case.    From  the  information  available 
it  is  a  safe  generalization  that  the  natural  hauling  advantage  many 
areas  have  because  of  density  is  lost  through  self-delivery  and  over- 
lapping routes.    The  plants  with  the  most  efficient  hauling  systems 
today  are  those  that  receive  milk  and  cream  exclusively  on  routes. 
Many  have  forced  this  arrangement  by  payint;;  the  same  price  at  the  farm 
as  at  the  plant  door.    There  appears  to  be  two  principal  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  this  policy.    The  one,  already  noted,  is  that  they 
recognized  that  hauling  efficiency  would  be  enhanced  if  each  truck 
served  all  the  patrons  along  its  route  of  travel.    The  second  is  that 
self -delivery  disrupts  receiving  room  operations.    The  no-deduction 
system  is  usually  associated  with  large  plants  and  extensive  trucking. 
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In  order  to  handle  all  the  volume  that  comes  in,  operations  must  click 
in  the  receiving  room.    Truck  loads  can  be  handled  systematically,  but 
if  these  are  interspersed  with  self-deliveries,  operations  are  slowed 
up.    If  delivery  is  made  by  women  or  children,  a  plant  employee  may 
have  to  leave  his  regular  duties  to  handle  the  cans.    There  is,  of 
course,  the  further  consideration  that  the  plants  with  ample  volume 
in  terms  of  plant  capacity  are  not  particularly  concerned  about  the 
attitude  of  a  few  patrons  who  insist  they  should  have  a  differential 
settlement  for  delivering  their  o^vn  milk  or  cream.    On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  plant  is  short  on  volume,  it  vd.ll  welcome  the  direct  patron, 
even  at  considerable  inconveniencQ, 

But  these  observations  regarding  the  procurement  problems  associ- 
ated with  direct  deliveries  do  not  afford  any  basis  for  recommending 
that  the  practice  be  eliminated.    Probably  many  patrons  can  demon- 
strate that  they  make  the  trip  to  tovm  anyvvay  because  of  the  school  or 
for  some  other  reason.    If  they  drive  a  car  or  tr\ick,  the  use  of  rubber 
and  gasoline  cannot  all  be  charged  against  the  dairy  business.  More- 
over, it  may  be  that  truck  capacity  is  not  available  to  handle  all  the 
volum.e  now  coming  in  direct.    And  the  further  point  is  that  many  of  the 
patrons  using  the  self  ana  exchange  delivery  system  could  and  will  re- 
sort to  horse-drawn  vehicles.    Thus  the  question  of  v;hat  policy  to 
follow  in  respect  to  non-route  patrons  will  depend  on  a  number  of  local 
circumstances. 

Curtailing  Service 

The  time  and  mileage  involved  in  collecting  milk  and  cream  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  type  of  service  rendered.    Because  routes 
are  frequently  the  property  of  the  haulers  aiid  because  there  is  consid- 
erable competition  among  haulers  and  plants  for  volume,  producers  have 
been  favored  v/ith  a  number  of  high-cost  services  that  might  be  elimina- 
ted in  the  interest  of  more  efficient  assembly  systems. 

One  of  the  high-cost  practices  which  has  become  general  in  many 
areas  is  that  of  rendering  milkhouse  or  farmyard  services.    At  first 
thought  this  may  seem  a  relatively  unimportant  feature  of  the  hauling 
structure.    Actually  it  affects  hauling  efficiency  in  several  important 
respects.    In  the  first  place,  milkhouse  service  increases  the  total 
distance  involved  on  the  route.    An  analysis  of  23  cream  routes  opera- 
ted by  11  cooperative  creameries  in  the  Midwest  showed  that  lanes 
accounted  for  8  percent  of  the  total  route  mileage. 

But  the  reduction  in  mileage  does  not  provide  the  greatest  hauling 
economies  associated  with  eliminating  lanes.    Two  other  considerations 
are  more  important.    One  is  that  the  poorest  type  of  road  encountered 
on  the  route  is  the  farm  lane.    Therefore,  the  lane  tends  to  establish  - 
the  load  limit  and  prevents  the  efficient  loading  discussed  above. 
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Mud  and  snow-bo\ind  lanes  may  even  preclude  the  use  of  dual  wheels, 
resulting  in  less  efficient  use  of  many  trucks. 

The  second,  and  this  is  the  factor  of  greatest  significance, 
is  that  farmyard  service  consumes  much  of  the  time  required  on  the 
route.    In  the  first  place,  lane  travel  is  relatively  slow.    For  ex- 
ample, the  lanes  referred  to  above  accounted  for  8  percent  of  the 
travel  distance  but  more  than  17  percent  of  the  travel  time.  The 
hauler  is  slowed  up  by  poor  lane  conditions,  presence  of  fann  ani- 
mals, and  frequently  there  are  gates  to  open.    If  the  lane  is  im- 
passible and  the  producer  is  accustomed  to  milkhouse  service,  he 
often  expects  the  hauler  to  v:alk  in  and  carry  the  cans  out.  With 
roadside  collections,  this  situation  could  not  develop. 

Moreover,  patrons  come  to  expect  other  time-consuming  services 
from  the  hauler.    Frequently  the  morning  cream  or  milk  is  not  ready 
and  the  hauler  is  expected  to  assist  yrlth  the  dumpting  and  handling. 
Or  the  butter  orders  are  not  ready,  causing  more  delay.    Then  there 
is  the  further  consideration  that  under  present  hauling  arrangements 
the  patron  is  the  hauler's  customer.    The  hauler  is  interested  in 
maintaining  his  good  will  and  his  patronage.    So  he  has  to  be  a  good 
fellow.    Once  he  gets  in  the  famyard  there  is  usually  someone  to 
talk  to.    In  an  effort  to  be  friendly,  he  consumes  a  minute  or  more 
in  conversation.    On    a  60-patron  route,  an  hour  is  soon  lost. 

All  put  together,  milkhouse  service  time  requirements  are  such 
as  to  slow  up  collections  tremendously.    By  contrast,  roadside  stops 
are  speedy.    A  much  longer  route  can  be  covered  in  the  same  length  of 
time  and  larger  trucks  can  be  used.    Or  the  same  route  can  be  covered 
in  a  much  shorter  tim.e.    In  fact,  the  potential  savings  in  time  are 
so  great  by  comparison  that  many  trucks  could  make  a  second  trip  in 
the  same  day  and  be  in  before  the  close  of  receiving  time  at  the 
plant.    V/ith  grov/ing  shortages  of  trucking  equipment,  the  importance 
of  this  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

It  is  recognized  that  with  busy  days  on  the  fai-ms  and  a  short- 
age of  farm  labor,  producers  may  not  vd.llingly  forego  this  service. 
It  is  a  chore  to  cart  milk  cans  to  the  roadside.    The  facts  remain, 
however,  that  the  elimination  of  this  practice  vrauld  be  one  of  the 
greatest  single  steps  that  could  be  tal<en  to  conserve  trucking 
equipment.    It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  these  services  are 
l&j'gely  the  product  of  competition  for  patrons.    In  areas  where 
cooperatives  have  well-organized  territories,  roadside  service  is 
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the  rule.    Therefore,  vdth  some  reorganization  of  territories  as 
discussed  later,  it  should  not  be  as  diffic\ilt  to  initiate  revised 
hauling  arrangements. 

The  matter  of  quality  and  roadside  service  is  frequently  an 
issue.    There  are  two  considerations  on  this  point.    One  is  that 
with  reasonably  careful  timing,  the  cans  need  not  set  out  any  great 
length  of  time.    The  second  is  the  tine  on  the  route  is  shortened 
so  much  that  the  opportunity  for  deterioration  on  the  route  is 
greatly  reduced.    It  is  presumed,  of  course,  that  a  sheltered  spot 
will  be  provided,  preferably  on  a  raised  platform, 

A  closely  related  problem  is  that  of  serving  patrons  living 
on  side  roads.    The  routes  should  be  exarained  to  determine  the 
type  of  roads  involved,  the  extent  of  the  back  haul  and  the  volume 
collected  from  these  out-of-the-v;ay  patrons.    Some  cooperatives 
have  established  a  rule-of-thumb  that  for  every  added  mile  of  travel, 
a  minimum  of  volume  must  be  collected.    Producers  who  fall  outside 
these  limits  have  to  brin^  their  cans  to  the  main  road  or  make  some 
other  arrangements. 

In  the  case  of  reduced  services  of  this  tyj^e,  and  also  that 
associated  with  milkhouses,  it  might  be  desirable  to  introduce 
differential  charges  into  the  rate  structure  to  compensate  for 
differential  service.    For  -instance,  a  system  may  be  introduced 
whereby  patrons  are  charged,  say,  15  cents  per  100  pounds  for  milk- 
house  service  and  10  cents  for  milk  set  out  to  the  roadside.    A  few 
cooperatives  novf  follow  this  practice.    It  forces  patrons  to  pay  for 
services  in  relation  to  v/hat  they  cost  and  induces  many  to  accept 
less  service  from  the  truck.    In  these  tiiaes,  the  differential 
should  be  high  enough  to  discourage  sideroad  and  farmyard  collections. 

Changing  Frequency  of  Collection 

Another  consideration  with  service  aspects  is  the  frequency  of 
collection.    In  the  case  of  milk  it  is  assumed  that  daily  collections 
will  be  made  and  frequency'"  problems  are    avoided.    Ko^vever,  in  setting 
up  revised  cream  routes,  the  frequency  of  service  must  be  carefully 
analyzed  since  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  mileage  involved. 

It  is  simple  arithmetic  that  a  3-trip  per  vreek  schedule  requires 
50  percent  more  travel  than  a  2- trip  per  v;eek  schedule.    But  the 
quality  of  the  cream  and  the  size  of  the  load  also  depend  directly 
upon  the  frequency  schedule.    Accordingly,  in  planning  the  revised 
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system  the  3  factors  of  mileage  (cost),  cream  quality,  and  truck 
capacities  must  be  balanced  in  arriving  at  the  most  desirable 
frequency  schedule. 

Surveys  show  that  the  bulk  of  all  cream  routes  operated  by 
cooperative  creameries  are  served  either  3  or  2  times  per  week 
depending  on  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  locality.  4/  Usually 
the  summer  schedule  is  more  frequent  than  the  winter.  "Fortunately 
for  hauling  purposes,  the  peak  volume  comes  in  the  summer  when  more 
frequent  collections  are  necessary  from  a  quality  standpoint. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  say  whether  a  creamery  should 
use  a  3- trip  or  a  2~trip  schedule.    The  purpose  is  rather  to  point 
out  that  both  of  these  predominating  schedules  are  somewhat  undersir- 
able  from  the  standpoint  of  hauling  efficiency  and  may  need  to  be 
discarded,    Because  there  is   an  odd  number  of  days  in  the  week, 
each  of  these  schedules  introduces  uneven  intervals  between  collec- 
tions.   For  example,  the  3-trip  per  week  schedule  is  every  other  day 
through  the  week  and  every  third  day  over  the  week  end.  Therefore, 
the  truck  capacity  must  at  least  accommodate  the  week  end  accumula- 
tion of  cream.    Actually  this  usually  means  the  same  number  of  cans 
vdth  each  one  more  nearly  filled.    But  by  the  same  token  there  had 
to  be  much  imused  can  capacity  througl:i  the  week. 

From  the  standpoint  of  quality,  every  third  day  is  less  satis- 
factory than  3  trips  per  week.    But  it  mi^ht  be  reasoned  that  since 
every  third  day  is  involved  over  week  ends  anyway,  this  interval 
really  sets  the  quality  standards  for  the  plant,    l-toreover,  it  co\ild 
probably  be  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  improve 
the  cooling  facilities  on  the  farm  than  to  choose  5  trips  in  prefer- 
ence to  every  third  day.    In  any  case,  this  change  would    save  20  per- 
cent on  cream  route  mileage. 

In  some  of  the  high  quality  areas,  4  trips  per  week  are  now  being 
made.    In  order  to  avoid  the  week  end  carry-over,  Friday  routes  are 
covered  on  Saturday and  Tuesday  routes  are  covered  on  Monday.  These 
should  clearly  be  adjusted  to  an  every-other-day  schedule.    This  would 
save  13  percent  on  truck  mleage  vrith  no  loss  in  quality. 

It  will  be  noted,  of  course,  that  every-other-day  and  every 
third  day  schedules  require  Sunday  operations.    It  is  undoubtedly  for 
this  reason  that  they  have  never  been  widely  adopted.    YiThile  Sunday 
operations  may  be  objected  to  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  and 
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religious  considerations,  the  farm  separated  cream  creameries  should 
remember  that  this  is  universally  accepted  wj.th  whole  milk  operations. 
Moreover,  the  creamery  plant  can  be  more  efficiently  used  if  the 
equipment  does  not  have  to  be  large  enough  to  handle  vreek  end  accumula- 
tions.   The  most  efficient  plants  are  used  to  capacity  every  day  of 
the  week  during  the  flush  season. 

Rerouting 

In  adr]ition  to  the  points  already  m.aue,  a  thorough  job  of  revamp- 
ing the  hauling  system  involves  systematic  plarjiing  of  the  route  or 
routes  each  truck  is  to  serve.    This  nean^  nardng  the  patrons  and  the 
order  in  vihich  cola.ections  are  to  be  made-    ?'ach  of  che  inefficiency 
in  the  present  routes  of  travel  is  the  result  of  che  fact  that  produ- 
cers in  a  given  area  have  elected  to  ship  tc  a  ^ivier.  plant  merely  be- 
cause a  certain  hauler  v/as  able  to  "sell"  t'-er.  a  hauling,  se.rvlce. 
Haulers  for  the  same  plant  have  frequently  built  up  the\r  routes  on 
the  basis  of    kinship,  friendship,  religion  or  some  other  noneconornic 
factor.    Accordingly,  routes  have  not  been  laid  out  with  the  paramount 
idea  of  minimizing  eitlier  the  distance  traveled  or  the  collection  time. 

The  strong  ties  betvreen  the  haulers  and  their  patrons  have  also 
resulted  in  haulers  follo-.vj.ng  patrons  to  ne^v  locations.    This  is  par- 
ticularly disrupting  in  areas  where  tenant  operators  are  numerous, 
^jVhat  may  have  been  a  reasonably  compact  route  in  the  beginning  may  now 
have  several  b£.d  spots  in  it  as  a  result  of  haulers  follovri.ng  the 
patron  uneconomical  distances. 

Concrete  evidence  is  lacking  on  the  amount  of  saving  to  be  made 
by  eliminating  the  overlapping  and  crisscrossing  which  is  due  solely 
to  the  fact  that  adjacent  producers  have  selected  different  outlets, 
without  changing  the  market  outlets  of  producers.    If  the  producers 
cannot  be  shifted  in  respect  to  plants,  it  should  at  least  be  possible, 
as  a  practical  matter,  to  have  a  single  truck  make  deliveries  to  one 
or  more  plants,  particularly  if  the  competing  plants  are  in  the  same 
market.    This  is  done  nov;  in  many  fluid  milk  markets.    It  should  be 
possible  also  to  have  trucks  exchange  part  of  their  loads  at  agreed 
points,  thus  avoiding  duplication  on  the  pick-up  and  on  the  unloading 
job. 

If  the  idea  can  be  established  that  haulers  are  merely  providing 
a  transportation  service  for  an  area  rather  than  serving  particular 
patrons  and  particular  plants,  further  opportxinities  for  saving  will 
undoubtedly  come  to  light.    Reorganization  along  these  lines  has  been 
studied  for  Orleans  Co\uity,  Vermont,  and  the  possibility  of  substantial 
economies  v;as  apparent. 
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Reallocating  Producers 

In  the  final  analysis,  maximum  conservation  of  rubber  and 
trucks  cannot  be  attained  without  controlling  the  trade  areas 
served  by  each  plant.    In  fact,  in  many  areas,  a  reallocation  of 
patrons  would  be  the  most  important  single  step  that  could  be 
taken  to  reduce  truck  mileage.    Looked  at  in  this  light,  what  has 
been  said  above  in  respect  to  consolidating  loads,  reducing  serv- 
ices and  rerouting  are  all  in  the  nature  of  refinements  to  be 
introduced  into  the  hauling  system  after  the  territories  to  be 
served  are  properly  established. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  problems  associated  ;vith  disrupting 
long  established  producer-plant  relationships  are  tremendous.  But 
the  obstacles  are  more  than  matched  by  the  importance  of  getting 
the  job  done.    Thus,  however  drastic  the  change  may  seem,  concerted 
effort  must  be  made  to  correct  these  situations,  at  least  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency. 

Those  charged  with  planning  the  revised  system  will  encounter 
objections  because  of  real  or  apparent  price  differences  betv/een 
outlets,  because  of  quality  considerations,  because  fixed  outlets 
give  the  dealers  certain  monopolistic  powers,  because  producers 
value  the  financial  stability  of  particular  dealers  or  outlets  and 
because  relationships  between  producers  and  their  cooperatives  mil 
be  disrupted.    Many  of  these  relationships  are  of  long  standing  and 
involve  financial  investments  as  well  as  marketing  contracts.  Qual- 
ity standards  and  regulations  vary  between  separate  milk  markets, 
between  milk  markets  and  manufacturing  plants  and  even  between  differ- 
ent manufacturing  plants.    In  some  areas,  the  sale  of  farm  separated 
cream  and  vrtiole  milk  to  different  outlets  presents  another  obstacle. 

The  notion  of  establishing  exclusive  zones  or  boundaries  around 
individual  plants  also  raises  some  serious  economic  questions.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  manufacturing  areas.    In  the  first  place, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  establish  boundaries  where  large 
and  small  plants  and  plants  of  different  tj'^pes  operate  in  the  same 
territory.    More  important,  any  scheme  of  allocating  producers  vrauld 
work  to  destroy  competitive  safeguards  and  prevent  volume  from 
eventual  concentration  in  the  most  efficient  plants. 

The  least  favorably  situated  plants  ~  those  that  are  now  about 
to  yield  to  competitive  pressures  -  would,  of  course,  v;elcome  any 
arrangement  whereby  they  were  assured  of  their  present  volume  with- 
out fear  of  intrusion  by  outsiders.    Thus  the  danger  of  allocation 
here  is  that  of  perpetuating  organizations  which  are  unable  to  meet 
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legitimate  competition  and  which  should  be  dissolved,  at  least  under 
nomal  circumstances,  in  the  interests  of  a  more  efficient  marketing 
system. 

The  fact  still  remains,  hovrever,  that  reallocation  of  patrons 
will  conserve  trucks  and  rubber.    And  there  are  numerous  instances 
v/here  it  could  be  bi'ought  about  without  any  particular  conflict  with 
the  economic  considerations  just  mentioned.    There  are,  for  example, 
a  number  of  instances  where  several  large  and  efficient  plants  mak>- 
ing  the  same  product  serve  essentially  the  same  territoiy.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  likely,  also  that  they  pay  about  the  same 
price.    The  total  available  volume  is  sufficient  for  each  of  the 
plants  to  operate  near  the  lowest  cost  reasonably  attainable,  yet 
the  over-all  efficiency  of  each  plant  is  lov/ered  because  of  over- 
lapping; hauling  structures.    V/liere  these  situations  are  foiind,  there 
is  certainly  a  clear  case  for  reallocation  of  patrons.    The  criticsG. 
situation  in  respect  to  trucking  resources  leaves  no  excusable  alter- 
native . 

There  are  also  knoT/n  to  be  many  more  instances  in  which  the 
principal  trade  areas  are  now  pretty  well  defined  for  each  plant 
but  where  there  is  exces^jive  overlapping  on  the  fringes.    It  is  in 
these  outlying  zones  v/here  the  most  hauling  waste  occurs.  Here, 
again,  the  overlapping  could  and  should  be  eliminated.    It  is  not 
necessarily  a  question  of  perpetuating  inefficient  plants  since 
there  may  not  be  too  many  plants  in  the  area  under  consideration. 

To  retui'n  now  to  the  case  of  the  relatively  inefficient  plant 
and  other  cases  v>fhere  there  may  be  distinct  economic  disadvantages 
associated  with  zoning  territories,  it  appears  necessary  to  appraise 
these  from  both  a  long-ti.me  and  an  emergency  viewpoint.  Considering 
the  long-run  first,  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  for  example,  that  there 
are  too  many  cheese  factories  and  too  many  creameries.    However,  this 
is  probably  not  the  time  to  expedite  the  elimination  of  plants  which 
were  clearly  superfluous  in  normal  times.    In  the  first  place,  the 
expanded  production  necessitated  by  the  v;ar  requires  the  productive 
capacity  of  these  normally  quentionable  plants.    Also,  proposals  for 
the  elimination  of  inefficient  plants  generally  contemplated  that 
they  would  be  replaced  by  expanded  facilities  of  more  modern  design 
at  another  point.    The  war  economy  virtually  precludes  the  latter 
possibility.    In  any  case,  it  would  oe  a  questionable  national  policy 
if  this  were  permitted. 

Still  more  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  conservation 
program,  the  greater  the  number  of  plants  (receiving  points),  the 
greater  the  possibility  of  reducing  truck  mileage.    In  fact,  there 
are  areas  in  which  the  plants  are  so  numerous  that  a  return  to 
horse-drawn  vehicles  is  entirely  feasible. 
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In  the  older  butter  areas  many  plants  frequently  receive  the 
equivalent  of  less  than  one  full  truckload  of  cream  per  day.  Yet 
one  or  tvio  snail  tmck  routes  may  be  operated  to  offset  loss  of 
volume  to  another  creamery  or  creameries  using  trucks.    The  result 
is  a  pattern  of  crisscrossing  small  routes  over  an  expanded  terri- 
tory.   If  each  creamerj'  were  forced  back  to  the  farm.s  nearest  its 
plant,  its  present  volume  could  be  obtained  from  close-in  farms. 
In  Butler  County,  lov/a,  to  illustrate  this  point,  a  typical  small 
creamery  had  J.23  patrons,  87  of  which  were  served  on  4  truck  routes, 
wj.th  the  farthest  patron  IZ  miles  av;ay.    The  Scune  volume  could  have 
been  obtained  within  just  over  3  miles  of  the  plant  -  well  vrithin 
the  range  of  self -de livery/  or  of  horse-drawn  delivery  equipment. 

The  question  of  denying  free  choice  of  outlets  on  the  part  of 
patrons  and  likewise  of  denying  plants  to  choose  patrons  remains  as 
a  major  obstacle.    It  is  particularly  acute  in  instances  v/here  firms 
would  be  permitted  to  e.xploit  patrons  because  of  inefficient  plant 
operations.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  certain  operating  ineffi- 
ciencies vrould  disappear  -andcr  a  system  of  patron  allocation.  One 
reason  for  high  costs  and  lavi  paj'-out  prices  is  the  cost  of  render- 
ing high  cost  services  in  an  effort  to  hold  volume.    If  volume  were 
assured,  many  of  these  costs  could  be  eliminated  and  the  prices  paid 
producers  could  be  increased.    If  the  same  advantage  accrued  to  the 
larger  plants,  the  differential  situation  would  not  be  altered.  But 
those  plants  that  have  an  adequate  volume  in  relation  to  plant  capac- 
ity presumably  would  have  fewer  opportunities  to  reduce  costs  under 
the  nev/  situation. 

It  is  probable  also  that  thi-ongh  teclmical  assistance  and 
educational  means,  appropriate  agencies  could  assist  the  high  cost 
plants  in  overcoming  some  of  their  deficiencies.    In  extreme  cases, 
assuming  the  proper  authority  was  established,  it  might  be  necessary 
for  State  agencies  to  take  over  certain  plants  during  the  emergency, 
either  to  operate  them  or  to  close  them. 

In  many  fluid  milk  areas  the  savings  through  reallocation,  while 
substantial,  vd.ll  be  much  less  thaii  in  manufacturing  zones.    A  given 
group  of  producers  supply  the  market  and  they  cannot  be  readily 
interchanged  vrith  producers  supplying  other  fluid  markets  or  with 
patrons  of  manufacturing  plants.    This  does  not  mean  that  some  degree 
of  reallocation  may  not  be  warranted  as  an  emergency'-  war  measure, 
especially  in  those  areas  ivhere  the  present  arrangement  is  grossly 
inefficient  and  where  major  saving  in  hauling  equipraent  cannot  be 
made  in  a  less  drastic  manner. 

In  connection  ^^ith  allocation  of  patrons,  some  of  the  experiences 
in  New  Zealand  are  of  interest.    Because  the  situation  was  more  acute 
there  and  the  leadership  was  unified  and  aggressive,  exclusive  zones 
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have  long  since  been  established  around  each  of  the  dairy  plants 
that  were  permitted  to  remain  in  operation.    In  commenting  upon  the 
success  of  this  program,  a  New  Zealand  official  reports  that  "Though 
at  first  there  v/as  some  opposition  on  the  grounds  that  (a)  the 
liberty  ci  the  individual  was  being  interfered  with,  (b)  'competition 
v/as  the  soul  of  business,'  and  (c)  zoning  would  lead  to  inefficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  companies,  the  system  has  now  been  wholeheartedly 
accepted  by  the  dairy  industry,  and  a  reversion  to  the  old  system 
would  be  universally  opposed."  5/    Incidentally,  New  Zealand  controls 
its  milk  and  cream  routes  through  a  licensing  system.    The  routes 
where  trucks  are  permitted  to  go  are  first  laid  out  and  a  franchise 
is  then  given  to  one  truck  to  operate  each  route.    There  is  no 
duplication  on  the  routes  covered  and  patrons  living  off  the  licensed 
routes  must  deliver  their  milk  or  cream  to  the  nearest  route.  Milk- 
house  service  never  developed  there  so  there  vras  nothing  to  eliminate 
on  that  score.    Y.Tienever  a  licensed  route  parallels  a  railroad  in 
returning  to  the  plant,  the  load  must  be  transferred  to  rail  cars. 

These  references  are  not  necessarily  to  suggest  the  adoption  of 
the  New  Zealand  system,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  possible 
solutions  that  can  be  worked  out  under  extreme  pressure  for  conserva- 
tion. 

Drafting  the  Revised  System 

Changes  along  all  of  the  lines  discussed  earlier  in  this  section 
Tdll  probably  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  the  maximum  con- 
servation of  tires  and  truclcs.    Larger  loads,  fewer  self-haulers, 
less  special  service,  more-  direct  routing,  and  less  overlapping  of 
trade  areas  or  milksheds  should  all  be  characteristics  of  the  revised 
system  as  compared  vdth  the  old. 

In  order  to  do  the  most  effective  job  of  laying  out  or  planning 
this  revised  s^'stera  with  all  of  the  changes  that  will  be  called  for, 
it  is  believed  that  a  c'istinct  research  point  of  vie'v  must  be  adopted. 
With  complete  data  available,  the  first  step  in  the  replanning  job 
should  be  to  forget  for  the  moment  everything  except  where  the  farms 
are  located,  how  much  milk  or  cream  there  is  at  each  farm,  where  the 
plants  are  located,  hovr  much  milk  or  cream  each  plant  receives,  and 
the  location  sind  condition  of  the  roads.    Starting  with  these  data, 
and  using  trucks  which  wiD.l  hold  100  or  120  10-gallon  milk  cans  or 
the  largest  capacity  tiuck  v^hich  road  conditions  vdll  permit,  a  com- 
plete assembly  system  should  be  laid  out. 


5/    Letter  from  R.  D.  Freel,  Secretary,  Executive  Commission  of 
Agriculture,  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  January  1941. 
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This  system  could  be  called  the  "ideal"  system.    It  should  be 
laid  out  fairly  rigidly  under  relatively  uniform  provisions  for  the 
area.    For  example,  it  should  provide  that  each  truck  carry  a  full 
load  in  the  peak  season,  that  each  producer's  milk  or  cream  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  plant,  that  each  truck  serve  an  exclusive  territory, 
that  every  producer  except  those  very  near  the  plant  (say  viithin 
2  miles)  be  required  to  ship  on  the  route,  that  subroutes  or  pick-up 
routes  be  used  on  the  poorer  roads,  and  then  their  load  transferred 
to  a  larger  truck  at  the  main  road,  that  no  producer  be  given  milk- 
house  service  unless  he  has  a  large  volume  per  day  or  unless  other 
special  conditions  make  main  road  pick-up  inad-'/i sable,  and  that 
frequency  of  service  and  the  time  of  unloading  at  the  plant  be 
arranged  Independently  of  present  plant  operating  practices. 

This  "ideal"  system  may  not  be  practical  enough  to  adopt  except 
in  a  few  areas  v/here  there  are  only  a  few  mj.nor  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come.   It  ivill  be  extremely  useful,  however,  in  planning  a  practical 
system.    Essentially,  it  vdll  serve  as  the  method  of  determining  the 
revised  sj'^stem  -  vn.ll  insure  that  the  nev/  system  is  a  provable 
research  result  of  definite  analysis  rather  than  the  "hit-or-miss" 
answer  that  nay  have  been  arrived  at  through  a  less  formal  approach. 

The  number  of  trucks  and  the  number  of  miles  traveled  in  cover- 
ing this  "ideal"  system  should  be  measured  carefully.    These  figures 
will  serve  as  the  base  point  from  which  to  measure  the  physical  cost, 
or  the  conservation  cost,  of  modifying  the  system  to  a  more  practical 
or  agreeable  basis.    If  monetary  cost  figures  are  available,  they 
should  be  calculated  also,  since  one  of  the  most  convincing  arguments 
to  present  to  producers  will  be  the  reductions  in  hauling  charges 
which  the  new  system  makes  possible. 

The  second  step  in  drafting  the  revised  system  which  will  be 
placed  in  operation  is  to  modify  the  "ideal"  system  to  whatever 
extent  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  peculiar  conditions  and  to 
recognize  obstacles  which  appear  to  be  insurmountable.  Undoubtedly 
the  first  necessary  modification  will  be  to  fit  the  routes  to  the 
capacities  of  the  trucks  that  are  now  being  used  for  hauling  milk 
or  cream  in  the  area.    Obviously  the  larger  trucks  should  be  used 
as  long  as  they  last,  the  largest  trucks  should  be  assigned  to  the 
better  roads,  and  any  minor  body  changes  which  could  be  made  to 
increase  the  can  capacity  of  existing  trucks  should  be  included  in 
the  reckoning.    The  cost  of  using  these  smaller  trucks  should  be 
measured  in  terms  of  additional  drivers,  additional  miles,  and 
additional  trucks,  as  compared  ¥;ith  the  ideal  system. 

Perhaps  the  next  modification  will  be  to  provide  that  a  number 
of  the  producers  vdll  not  be  shifted  from  their  present  sales  outlet 
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to  the  plant  nearest  their  farm.      As  indicated  in  the  discussion 
earlier  in  tliis  section,  there  v/ill  doubtless  be  many  cases  in  which 
such  shifts  wj.ll  cause  rather  serious  dislocations  without  saving  a 
significant  amount  of  travel.    In  order  to  facilitate  getting  the 
plan  into  operation  and  in  order  to  reduce  administrative  difficulties, 
it  ^vill  probably  be  advisable  at  the  outset  to  recognize  many  of  these 
special  cases.    The  cost  of  making  these  modifications  should  be 
measured,  however,  so  that  they  may  be  reconsidered  if  it  becomes 
necessary''  at  a  later  stage  to  adopt  more  rigid  conservation  methods. 

Other  modifications  in  the  "ideal"  system  may  be  necessary  in 
various  local  areas  in  order  to  make  the  system  practical  and  work- 
able, but  at  each  step  the  cost  should  be  measured  and  balanced 
against  the  benefit.    The  cost  in  each  case  is  a  sacrifice  in  con- 
servation, while  the  benefit  is  less  disruption  of  present  arrange- 
ments and  greater  likelihood  that  the  revised  system  can  be  put  into 
operation  •'//ithout  difficulty. 

In  all  of  this  planning  work  -  developing  the  ideal  system  and 
then  modifying  it  to  recognize  particular  local  conditions  -  there 
are  a  number  of  considerations  or  pi'inciples  which  should  be  kept 
firmly  in  mind.    The  paramount  objective  of  the  replanning  is  to 
conserve  rubber  and  equipment  by  eliminating  waste  and  inefficiency. 
In  order  to  do  this  effectively,  it  will  be  necessary  to  think  in 
broad  over-all  terms,  to  think  in  terms  of  the  area  as  a  whole,  to 
think  of  hauling  as  a  service  that  is  separate  and  apart  from  other 
phases  of  marketing.    The  job,  then,  xvill  be  to  plan  an  efficient 
hauling  service  for  the  area,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  can  be 
done  best  by  laying  out  new  routes  rather  than  by  seeking  gradually 
to  improve  the  existing  routes. 

Vfnile  the  changes  that  will  result  from  a  well-planned  conserva- 
tion program  viill  elirai.nate  many  undesirable  market  practices,  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  the  objective  is  not  market  reform.  The 
program  will  be  ^/eakened  to  the  extent  that  any  group  attempts  to 
shape  it  in  the  direction  of  special  reforms  it  may  be  seeking.  Such 
changes,  while  desirable,  are  definitely  secondary  for  the  moment  to 
the  conservation  objective. 

It  is  important  to  stress  again  the  need  for  speed  and  for  wide 
approval  or  acceptance  of  the  plan,  so  that  it  may  be  put  into  opera- 
tion quickly.    Every  type  of  revision,  therefore,  should  be  appraised 
in  terms  of  how  much  rubber  and  equipment  it  saves  as  v/ell  as  in 
terms  of  how  can  it  be  put  into  operation.    Plans  must  be  workable  in 
terms  of  local  conditions. 
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Putting  Revised  Plans  Into  Operation 

The  completely  revised  hauling  or  assembly  plan  should  be  mapped 
and  summarized,  statistically  and  otherwise,  in  even  more  detail  than 
the  existing  arrangements.    Each  route  should  be  laid  out  accurately  to 
indicate  the  producers  to  be  served  and  the  type  of  service  to  be  given. 
The  size  of  the  pay-load  on  a  seasonal  basis  should  be  sho-wn,  as  well 
as  the  approximate  time  to  be  spent  in  covering  the  route,  and  the 
arrangements  for  exchanging  loads,  for  unloading  the  milk  or  cream,  and 
returning  the  empty  cans. 

If  a  revised  plan  has  been  devised  tiirough  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  representatives  of  producers,  plant  operators,  and  haulers,  it  may 
be  possible  to  put  it  into  effect  witiiout  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
However,  it  seems  probable  that  those  revised  plans  v;-hich  call  for  major 
savings  vdll  by  this  same  token  displace  a  number  of  trucks  and  driver, 
switch  producers  to  new  routes,  and  in  some  cases  to  new  plants,  reduce 
the  service  to  producers,  and  change  the  time  of  arrival  at  some  plants. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  it  should  be  possible  under  the  con- 
servation program  to  reduce  ha.uling  rates,  raise  the  net  incomes  of 
haulers,  save  rubber  and  trucks,  assure  producers  and  dealers  of  hauling 
service  for  a  longer  period,  and  assure  haulers  of  a  job  for  a  longer 
period. 

Thus,  there  vdll  be  understandable  grounds  for  individual  ob- 
jections but  there  will  be  strong  arguments  to  use  in  attempting  to 
secure  Indus tr^--  acceptance  and  producer  acceptance  of  the  revised  plan. 
In  any  case,  administration  promises  to  be  the  major  job  in  most  areas. 
This  job  will  call  for  the  full  ingenuity  of  the  cooperative,  including 
attempts  again  to  secure  the  collaboration  of  all  agencies  —  govern- 
mental and  othervd.se  —  in  getting  the  plan  approved  and  adopted. 

The  methods  used  by  cooperatives  and  others  to  reorganize  local 
hauling  in  the  past  have  varied  all  the  way  from  central  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  entire  system  to  informal  negotiations  vdth  the 
haulers  coupled  vdth  educational  work  among  pi'oducers.    Basically,  of 
course,  the  producer  has  the  right  to  say  vAio  shall  haul  his  milk  and 
to  determine  the  charge  to  be  made  for  the  service.    Either  by  formal 
marketing  contract  or  by  definite  understanding,  this  right  is 
frequently  transferred  to  his  cooperative  association  or  to  the  agency 
receiving  his  milk.    In  any  case,  tliese  rights  or  transfers  of 
authority  need  to  be  clarified  before  any  program  is  started. 

As  a  first  approach  to  the  problem  in  case  these  rights  have  not 
been  assigned  to  any  cooperative  or  haijiler  or  plant  operator,  the 
producers  to  be  served  on  each  of  the  new  routes  should  be  called 
together  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  to  exercise  their  control.  If 
they  are  in  accord  vdth  the  new  plan,  their  main  job  will  be  to  select 
a  hauler  and  to  negotiate  the  hauling  rate.    In  areas  v/here  this  plan 
has  been  used,  producers  on  the  route  have  usually  selected  a  committee 
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to  perform  these  functions.  Both  the  rate  and  the  hauler  have  often 
been  deterriined,  then,  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids  submitted  by- 
haulers.    Bids  are  submitted  under  specifications  which  call  for  the 
signing  of  a  contract  which  clearly  stipulates  the  type  of  service  and 
other  pertinent  factors.    It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  lowest 
bids  have  not  been  accepted  in  all  cases,  since  a  number  of  factors 
such  as  character  and  type  of  equipment  are  essential  to  satisfactory 
service. 

Tliis  procedure  of  allovn.ng  producers  on  the  route  to  administer 
the  hauling  arrangements  :s  being  used  successfully  in  several  market 
areas,  even  in  areas  where  marketing  contracts  clearly  transfer  to 
the  cooperative  marketing  asv'jociation  or  the  plant  operator  the  right 
to  designate  the  time,  place,  and  method  of  delivery.    It  has  the 
important  advantage  of  promoting  satisfaction  and  understanding  among 
producers  by  giving  tliem  full  authority  and  full  knov;ledge  regarding 
hauling  arrangements. 

In  many  cases  this  organization  or  meeting  of  producers  on  the 
route  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  trucking  cooperative  among  the 
producers  to  own  and  operate  the  truck.    A  corporation  may  be  formed 
to  purchase  and  operate  the  truck,  a  salaried  driver  employed,  and 
the  organization  operated  by  a  board  of  directors  selected  among  the 
producers.    The  rate  should  be  established  at  a  level  which  adequately 
covers  all  costs,  including  adequate  depreciation  and  full  insurance 
of  every  kind,  and  then  all  income  over  costs  returned  to  producers 
in  proportion  to  their  volume. 

Several  such  cooperatives  have  been  formed  in  this  manner,  and 
are  operating  with  a  high  degree  of  success.    One  of  the  most  recently 
organized  trucking  associations  is  nov;  functioning  in  the  St,  Louis 
milkshed  among  the  members  of  tlie  Sanitary  Milk  Producers,  the  large 
bargaining  cooperative  in  that  market.    The  latter  association  helped 
the  trucking  cooperative  with  its  organization  problems  and  has  pro- 
vided some  assistance  v/ith  respect  to  initial  finances.    Other  hauling 
cooperatives  of  this  type  have  been  functioning  in  Mar^-land  for 
several  years. 

This  type  of  cooperative  approach  to  milk  or  cream  hauling  is 
not  suggested  as  a  universal  or  exclusive  method  of  putting  conserva- 
tion programs  into  effect,  largely  because  the  time  is  not  available 
to  do  the  necessary  educational  and  organizational  vrork  to  insure 
full  support  and  understanding  of  the  ner:  cooperatives  by  their 
producer-members.    As  with  all  other  forms  of  agricultural  cooperation, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  hastily/"  formed  organizations,  set  up 
largely  on  the  iDasis  of  initiative  from  an  outside  or  overhead  agency, 
will  be  universally  successful.    This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
job  needs  to  be  done  as  slowly  as  in  peace  time.    Undoubtedly  much  can 
be  done  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  nev/  associations  of  this  type, 
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but  probably  such  efforts  should  be  confined  to  sections  where  leading 
producers  are  favorable  to  such  a  plan  and  are  vdllin^  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  getting  the  association  started. 

If  the  authority  to  arrange  for  hauling  service  can  be  transferred 
to  or  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  e7:ir.ting  marketing  cooperative, 
there  are  several  ways  in  v;hich  the  reorg-.mirjation  schema  may  b-^  placed 
in  operc'.tion.    The  most  direct  method,  of  covirse,  is  for  the  ajjociation 
to  take  over  ';oi'ipl9t€  o-'/nership  sjid  operation  of  the  trucks,  eiaploying 
salaried  drivers  zo  operate  th-^m.    Such  a  st/^p  insures  complete  unified 
control,  uniform  service,  raises  based  cn  actual  cost,  speedy  inau>Taration 
of  a  conservation  program,  and  r^i'obably  lov/er  operating  costs  through 
large-scale  buying  of  gasoline  and  other  supplies.    Such  a  step  requires 
considerable  financirl  investment,  hovvever,  and  it  also  may  mean  many 
nexi  proolems  for  the  associations  vrithout  operating  experience.  One 
important  factor  on  the  cost  side  is  the  probability  that  independent 
truck  operators  probably  make  less  net  income  than  the  salaries  which 
the  cooperative  ;vould  be  forced  to  pay  its  drivers,  especially  if 
they  become  unionized.    Full  ownership  may  well  be  the  best  approach, 
hov/ever,  in  many  areas,  especial?-y  where  the  association  is  already  in 
the  operating  field  and  perhaps  already  ov/ns  a  limited  number  of  trucks. 

'liThere  milk  dealers  or  plant  operators  or  trucking  companies  now 
own  and  operate  the  trucks,  it  should  be  possible  through  their  joint 
control  to  place  the  conservation  program  into  operation  through  a 
negotiated  agreement  to  coiitinue  the  e;:isting  division  of  the  business 
on  a  proportionate  basis.    Such  arrangements  should  probably  be  cleared 
with  anti-trust  authorities  to  avoid  later  difficulty.    Despite  this 
difficulty,  however,  such  an  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  focusing 
attention  on  the  conservation  features  of  the  progrtim  rather  than 
complicating  it  by  introducing  at  the  same  time  a  change  in  the  pattern 
of  ownership  and  control  of  the  hauling  system.    If  real  savings  in 
trucks  and  mileage  are  brought  about  by  the  program  without  changing 
the  volume  of  receipts  at  any  plant  and  without  depriving  these  agencies 
of  their  control  over  hauling,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  for 
reluctance  to  accept  the  program. 

About  the  only  practical  alternative  to  cooperative  ovmership  and 
operation  where  the  trucks  are  largely  owned  individually  by  the 
haulers  is  the  use  of  forma],  hauling  contracts  whereby  the  association 
contracts  with  private  truck  ovmers  or  operators  to  perform  specified 
services  on  clearly  specified  routes  serving  designated  producers.  If 
the  cooperative  retains  this  degree  of  control  —  that  is,  route  to 
travel,  producers  to  be  served,  type  of  service  to  be  given,  and  point 
of  unloading  —  then  the  revised  plan  may  be  put  into  operation  almost 
as  quickly  and  as  completely  as  with  full  cooperative  cv.Tiership. 
Haulers  can  be  selected  and  hauling  rates  established  on  the  basis  of 
negotiation  combined  vdth  competitive  bidding,  thus  working  towards 
satisfactory  service  at  lov;  cost. 
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In  all  of  these  operating  procedures  there  are  a  number  of  problems 
that  must  be  faced  in  connection  with  the  drivers  and  the  trucks  that 
are  displaced,  in  connection  vdth  the  reduced  service  to  producers,  and 
in  connection  vath  the  changes  that  are  made  in  the  direction  of 
shifting  producers  and  haulers  to  new  plants. 

In  many  areas  it  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
haulers  have  some  equity  or  good  vrill  value  in  the  routes  which  they 
have  built  up  over  a  series  of  years.    Expediency  as  vrell  as  satis- 
faction among  producers  —  many  of  v;hom  are  probably  relatives  or 
close  friends  of  the  hauler  —  may  be  best  served  by  compensating 
displaced  haulers  for  this  equity.    Almost  always  the  revised  plan 
will  allow  hauling  rates  to  be  lowered  hy  enough  to  offset  in  a  very 
short  time  any  cost  incurred  along  this  line.    An  organized  effort 
to  displace  first  those  haulers  that  have  entered  the  business  most 
recently,  or  to  find  other  suitable  jobs  for  the  displaced  haulers, 
vdll  undoubtedly  help  to  solve  this  problem.    It  is  expected,  also, 
of  course,  that  it  vdll  be  the  least  valuable  routes  that  will  be 
eliminated  first,  and  that  the  haulers  who  remain  may  be  willing  to 
"buy  out"  some  of  the  others. 

Under  some  circumstances  it  may  be  questionable  7/hether  the 
hauler  actually  has  any  equity  in  his  route  above  the  value  of  his 
equipment.    It  is  proba.bly  desirable,  from  the  long-run  point  of  view, 
not  to  concede  the  existence  of  a  j,ood  will  value  under  such  circum- 
stances.   However,  in  order  to  get  the  program  started  quickly,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  compensate  haulers  for  giving  up  their  routes  even 
in  instances  v;here  their  right  to  such  payments  may  not  be  clearly 
established. 

It  may  be  necessaiy  and  desirable  to  purchase  contract  releases, 
particularly  where  there  are  already  formal  contracts  between  producers 
and  haulers  or  betvreen  cooperatives  and  haulers,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  v;here  there  are  informal  but  definite  understandings  without 
written  contracts. 

Equipment  released  through  consolidation  of  routes  will  probably 
not  be  difficult  to  dispose  of,  particularly  after  the  shortages  become 
more  critical  and  a  heavier  demand  for  trucks  and  tires  develops.  In 
any  case,  if  there  is  some  centralization  of  control  under  the  reorgani- 
zation plan,  it  should  be  sound  policy  to  purchase  the  equipment  ^vhich 
is  not  needed  under  the  new  route  plan  and  to  hold  it  in  reserve  until 
present  equipment  wears  out.    As  an  alternative,  it  could  be  rotated 
v/ith  existing  equipment  so  that  both  might  last  longer.    Here  again 
the  lower  hauling  rates  should  easily  offset  the  cost  of  purchasing 
this  equipment 
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The  other  problems  mentioned  above  —  reduced  services  to  produ- 
cers, and  changing  the  plant  or  marketing  outlets  of  producers  and 
haulers  —  can  be  minimized  in  several  ways:     (1)  By  bringing  all  of 

the  affected  parties,  or  representatives  of  them,  into  the  active 
formulation  of  the  conservation  program  so  that  they  understand  the 
problem  and  have  a  voice  in  determining  a  practical  solution;  (2)  by 
an  intense  educational  effort  based  on  the  figures  showing  the  savings 
that  can  be  made  by  putting  the  program  into  opei'ation;  (3)  by  estab- 
lishing distance  differentials  in  hauling  rates  so  as  to  encourage 
shipment  to  the  nearest  plant;  and  (4)  by  exercising  extreme  care  and 
judgment  in  developing  the  program  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
especially  radical  changes  for  particular  individuals  or  groups. 

In  some  areas,  a  full  conservation  program  will  undoubtedly  call 
for  such  drastic  changes  as  to  create  an  extremely  difficult  problem 
on  the  matter  of  shifting  producers  to  tho  nearest  plant.    It  inay  be 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  make  special  arrangements,  such  as  making 
the  shift  ivith  the  full  understanding  that  it  is  effective  only  for 
the  duration,  or  having  the  existing  plant  outlet  collect  for  the  milk 
or  cream  from  the  new  outlet  and  continue  as  at  present  to  make  the 
payment  to  the  producer.    This  latter  type  of  arrangement  might  be 
especially  desirable  where  members  of  cooperatives  are  shifted  \inder 
the  conservation  program  to  a  private  plant  operator  or  to  another 
cooperative.    V»here  a  cooperative  receives  milk  or  cream  from  nonmembers 
in  this  fashion,  it  v/ould  be  necessaiy  to  handle  it  in  such  a  way,  of 
course,  as  to  avoid  prejudicing  income-tax  exemptions. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  'in  connection  with  all  of  these 
problems  the  desirability  of  developing  the  program  from  the  outset 
with  the  view  to  making  it  reasonable  and  practical  to  put  into 
operation.    This  means  balancing  savings  against  obstacles  and  savings 
against  disruption  of  existing  relationships  at  every  turn.    It  also 
means  'cringing  into  the  program  from  the  beginning  all  agencies  that 
are  to  be  affected,  and  attempting  to  develop  i/vlth  them  a  mutually 
satisfactory  program. 

Again,  however,  it  should  be  realized  from  the  beginning  that 
significant  conservation  will  inevitably  call  for  significant  changes 
in  the  present  hauling  arrangements,  and  that  the  need  for  speed  is 
one  of  the  prime  considerations.    If  cooperatives  are  to  fulfill  their 
responsibility  for  leadersliip  on  this  important  problem,  therefore, 
they  must  expect  that  some  of  these  difficulties  cannot  be  avoided. 
They  are  a  necessary  part  of  doing  a  thorough  job  in  a  short  period  of 
time. 
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